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ERIC PAPE, PAINTER AND ILLUSTRATOR 


Among the younger men in the field of art few have gained a 
higher place than Eric Pape, or gained it more quickly. A Califor- 
nian by birth, taught mostly in the art schools of Paris, a traveler in 
various quarters of the earth, Mr. Pape has the wide circumference of 
the cosmopolite, and it is to this breadth perhaps, that he owes his not 
being merely the man of one idea. 

As a boy the chances all tended toward making a violinist of him. 
It was the wish of his parents that he should follow his aptitude in 
this direction, and Professor Hermann Brandt, who was for many years 
his instructor on the violin, could not be comforted when the musician 
became the artist. His choice once made, he was encouraged to 
follow it. Mr. Pape has no thrilling tale to tell of life in a garret, 
nor has he tasted the sweets of adversity; at least if he has, he has 
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forgotten their flavor in the years which have brought him some of 
the triumphs for which he hoped. 

The teachers in his native city, San Francisco, gave him his first 
start in technique, and by work on Overland, then in its glory, and on 
some lesser publications, he proved himself possessed of originality 
enough to make it worth his while to gain in those points he lacked. 
The best of French 
instructors taught 
him, and he never 
has found any pleas- 
ure so grea it that it 
made him forget his 
study. Boulanger, 
Lefebvre, Benjamin 
Constant, Doucet, 
Blanc, and Delance, 
kept him from one- 
sidedness. When he 
went to the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, 
Gérome, Delaunay, 
and Jean Paul Lau- 
rens were his in- 
structors. Mr. Pape 
believes as good 
teachers are to be 
found in this coun- 
try as in any other, 
and that students 
would gain by prac- 
tically completing 
their studies  be- 
fore going abroad. ve 
Afterwards let them 
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study the old — HEAD OF THE MOHAMMEDANS IN EGypt AND LINEAL DESCENDANT 
ters critically, as or Monammep 
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to do, and broaden 
themselves by mixing with other peoples and learning the world of 
humankind. 

Had Mr. Pape chosen to be the artist only, he was properly 
equipped. His large picture, ‘‘The Two Great Eras,” exhibited at 
the 1893 salon, showing the Sphinx against a background of E gypt’s 
blue sky—this in a duskiness symbolizing the twilight of Egypt’ s 
faith—while in the foreground is a figure showing about it a dawning 
brightness, was distinctly the conception of an artist, and the handling 
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ERIC PAPE 325 


of the color was remarkable and original. Of this picture La France, 
Paris, said at the time of its exhibition: ‘‘ Mr. Pape shows a real 
talent. There are effects of light shown on this canvas, a true science 
of colors, and a firmness of touch unequaled.” (I translate the note. ) 
Twenty-two pictures of Mr. Pape’s have been exhibited at the Paris 
salon, Champs de Mars, since 1890, which proves conclusively that 





SPHYNX BY MOONLIGHT 
PAINTED IN EGypT, 1891 


PHoro spy Courtesy OF Foster Bros., Boston 


the illustrator was painter first. Mr. Pape has an exquisite feeling for 
color, and one needs to visit his studio to get an appreciation of all 
his work. He exhibits very little, never except by invitation, and not 
then if he happens to be very busy. This has kept his color work 
from being as well known as his illustrations, though abroad it is as 
the painter that he is known in art circles. Now that reproductive 
processes are becoming more nearly perfected there will be an oppor- 
tunity to see how he employs color in illustration. ‘The Fair God,” 

which is perhaps the finest piece of book-making ever gotten up in 
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A SPANISH CROSS-BOWMAN 
FROM THE FAIR GOD 


Courtesy oF HovuGuTon, MirFiin & Co. 
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ERIC PAPE 327 
this country, employs color in combination with black and white most 
effectively, though the range is limited. This work is one by which 
any illustrator might be glad to be judged, and represents hours and 
hours of hard labor, beside involving months of travel in Mexico. Mr. 
Pape believes in truth, and spares no effort to have every detail in his 
pictures true to the time, though he does this as a means only, not as 
the end. I should say that in a study of these volumes one could 
learn Mr. Pape’s artistic idiosyncrasies fairly well. His composition 














THE LOVERS 


ILLUSTRATED FROM ** THE INcAS,”’ PuBLISHED sy G. P. Putnam Sons 
Puoto sy Foster Bros., Boston 


is admirable. Every line has its purpose and tells its story. The 
lighting, the idea, all that one wishes to find in a well- -composed 
picture, are here. He believes in the living model and uses it even 
for the smallest sketch; and he believes as the first article of his faith 
that there is no excuse for bad drawing. He teaches this, preaches 
it, and practices it by keeping his work free from it. 

Every artist, whatever his medium, whatever his school, like every 
musician, must have the mind of the poet, though he never rhyme. 
It is the gift of seeing and feeling more than others that gives him 
his power to express even what others feel; and it is this char- 
acteristic which must be one’s by birth, which cannot be cultivated 
if it be not innate, that makes the difference between artist and arti- 
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san. The illustrator must not only have these beautiful ideals of his 
own to embody, but he must be able to see those of others in their 
writings and reproduce them. The day has gone by when illustrating 
was considered good enough for one who could do nothing else. To- 
day the highest skill of the ablest man with brush and pencil is de- 
manded so strongly by makers 
of books that many an artist 
is proud to be ranked among 
the illustrators. This is true of 
France above all countries. 
Detaille, Jean Paul Laurens, 
Dagnan Bouveret, Tissot, Bou- 
tet de Monvel, and indeed a 
large proportion of the leading 
artists, have illustrated special 
works. Since the day of Al- 
brecht Diirer there have been 
artists who proved that in illus- 
tration was scope for the 
artist’s mind and skilled hand. 

While a student in Paris, 
Mr. Pape met Miss Alice Mon- 
roe, daughter of the late Pro- 
fessor Lewis B. Monroe, dean 
of the Boston University School 
of Oratory. She was studying 
art there. The acquaintance 
grew, and again the Fates were 
good to the man (and to the 
woman, too), giving him for 
life one who is comrade and 
assistant as well as sweetheart 
and wife. This is a distinct 
advantage to the artist, as there 
are no jarring elements to take 





him from his world of thought. PORTRAIT, IN HIGHLAND COSTUME 
Mrs. Pape is assistant in the ExuiBITED SALON CHAMP DE Mars, 1894 
Pape School of Art, which was Puoto py Courtesy OF Foster Bros., Boston 


started in October and has 
been a success from the first. It is the only one in the city modeled 
after the Parisian schools. 

There is no studio which has not some charm, but please imagine 
yourself in a suite of six rooms full of artistic or interesting 
things, and you will have Mr. and Mrs. Pape’s environment 
There are others at the school, but they are rather for pupils 
than for the artists. In the larger room into which one enters first 





“OVER THE BRIDGES THE HORSEMEN GALLOPED.” 
FROM THE Fair Gop. 


Courtesy oF HouGuTon, Mirriin & Co. 
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are Mr. Pape’s oils, painted from his travels in Egypt and in Europe. 
Mr. Pape has been an extensive traveler, and every land he has visited 
has contributed something of interest, until he really has a museum 
of considerable value. An interesting possession was given him by 
Rodin—‘‘ The Modern Sphinx’’, a bronze figure showing all the 
unrest that is the characteristic of to-day. This speaks far more clearly 
of genius than the Balzac which has made Rodin famous every- 
where. Among Mr. Pape’s collection of statuettes from various parts 
of the world is a Tanagra figurine which in conception is strikingly 
like the Balzac. This figurine was greatly admired by Rodin when he 
saw it nine years ago, and one wonders if he were not unconsciously 
influenced by it. Old paintings on copper, with colors as bright 
as they were a hundred years ago, books of the fifteenth century, 
remarkable tapestries, a beautifully worked saddle of a rich Mex- 
ican, statuettes and figurines from Greece, a suit of armor, the 
outfit of an Eskimo family, from a canoe to a doll, Mexican and Aztec 
curiosities, are but a part of what the studio contains. Mrs. Pape’s 
bass viol has a place with Mr. Pape’s violin. She has been a player 
since her childhood on this rarest of instruments for a woman’s 
pleasure. All these details in surroundings serve to make clearer the 
personality of the man, and thus to give one a full insight into his 
work. The man who knows the world of men and the greater world 
of emotions is the man who is ready to meet others at more than one 
point and to e express what they think and are. It is the same old 
truth proved again: To know his own business thoroughly a man must 
know a good deal more; or more bluntly: The man who knows only 
one thing does not know even that. 

Mr. Pape has accomplished a great deal, for he is an indefatigable 
worker and a thorough student. He is as unsparing in his efforts as 
if to-day he had success to win, and had not appeared in any of 
the books, magazines and papers where he is so well known. If 
‘genius is the c capacity for taking infinite pains’’ Mr. Pape certainly 
may be called a genius, though, luckily, he has something better on 
which to base his claim. Dora M. MorreELt. 


Boston, Mass. 





FRANKLIN IN BRONZE 


The statue of Benjamin Franklin which forms the subject of our 
illustration is to adorn the broad pavement which bounds the southern 
front of the Philadelphia postoffice. It is the work of John J. Boyle, 
and one of the best things yet produced by that well-known sculptor, 
being admirably conceived and carefully modeled. 

It is owing to the generosity of a public-spirited Philadelphian, 


Mr. Justice C. Strawbridge, that the Quaker City is to possess this 


work of art. Mr. Strawbridge commissioned Mr. Boyle to model the 


figure of Franklin some three or four years ago, and left the sculptor 
practically untrammeled in his treatment of the subject. 

Mr. Boyle, therefore, had an opportunity to do his best, and he did 
it. The statue, a bronze one, is still in the foundry, the intention 
being to unveil it some time during the coming April. 

The site chosen is particularly fortunate, as it is that upon which, 
tradition has it, the philosopher flew his historic kite, as well as the 
spot upon which stood of old the buildings of the University of 
Pennsylvania, of which Franklin was the founder. Then, too, ‘ Poor 
Richard ’”’ was the first Postmaster General of the United States, so 
that there is great appropriateness in his statue ornamenting a Govern- 
ment building devoted to the mail service. 

F. J. ZIEGLER. 
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JAMES TISSOT’S EXHIBITION AT THE ART 
INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


This wonderful collection of 
drawings and paintings illustrating 
in a most graphic and _ realistic 
manner the life of our Lord Jesus 
Christ will command as much real 
interest and attention as the famous 
Doré pictures two years ago. Chi- 

cagoans remember the impression 
created also by the dramatic pic- 
ture of the Russian Verestchagin, 
whose strength in large dimensions 
and terrible subjects was startling 
and very individual. 

In this collection of about five 
hundred works we have the subject 
of the life of our Lord told ina 
new, modern, personal, and very 
sincere fashion. No wealthy patron 
dictates what shall be done, what 
subjects, dimensions, colors and 
sentiments shall be chosen. James 
Tissot is here his own master, 
both in thought and production. THE YOUTH OF JESUS 
Never before in all the history of 
art has this great Christian subject been treated in a more faithful 
manner, or conceived in a purer and loftier religious spirit. In the 
following pages may be read the steps that led to his long sojourn 
in the Holy Land, and the reasons for this minuteness and realism 
of treatment. To thoroughly portray by pictures all the main 
incidents of the life of the Lordas a man among his fellow-men meant 
to this modern artist a giant task, which could only be properly 
carried out by surrounding himself with the same environment; meet- 
ing, so far as possible, people of a similar race, under the same 
sky, seeing the same seas, hills, streams, rocks, pastures, groves, 
and all the setting nature gives to human action in the land of Christ's 
birth, labor, teaching and final death on the cross of Calvary. Ten 
long years the artist labored, studying with extraordinary minuteness 
every detail that would make his work living and real. 
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What a different conception is this as compared to the masters of 
the XV, XVI and XVII centuries! Diirer, for instance, paints the 
nativity as if it was a medieval German event; the Italians, as if cos- 
tumes meant nothing and the landscape setting of very minor impor- 
tance. Grace and beauty rather than realistic truth is the great 
difference between the golden age of the renaissance and the art of 
to-day. Tissot follows in the 
footsteps of no master. Clear 
in his own mind is his mission 
and faithfully, truthfully, rev- 
erently he fulfills it. The 
pathos depicted and intimate 
sympathy awakened by some 
of his pictures are hardly to 
be found elsewhere in our 
modern art. His technique 
is so powerful that the reality 
and genuineness of his sen- 
timent finds eloquent expres- 
sion. 

In the gigantic canvases 
of Doré the public was cer- 
tainly impressed, but the more 
artistic mind found much to 
criticise in the inaccuracies 
of drawing, the arbitrariness of 
color, and a story told with- 
out much real emotion or sin- 
cere feeling. 

Tissot, without affectation 
or display, by the power of 
FROM THE WELL his feeling and thorough 

knowledge of artistic expres- 
sion, is able, in dimensions of inches, to represent events that seem 
like the actual occurrences themselves. So real are they that we 
lose the sense of dimensions and they seem life size. 

The compositions in every drawing are thoroughly modern and 
original. The classic formulas of mass distribution and flow of line 
are discarded, and he finds original arrangements to carry out his own 
new conceptions. This feature of design makes these pictures very 
interesting. The three wise kings on their camels (No. 30), placed 
in the immediate foreground, are made to tower above all else. Never 
could we find such a planning in the Italian school. The conceptions 
are new and realistic, and we are not surprised to find the artist choos- 
ing new means by which to express them. 

We are struck with the fact on seeing the pictures, and afterward 
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J. TISSOT 339 


seeing the reproduction of them in the four splendid volumes—which 
are triumphs of book-making, even in this age of wonders—that his 
idea from the beginning was a series of pictures that, by their size, 
style, amount of detail, etc., would make the best illustrations, and 
illustrations that could be reproduced by lithography. So we have 
less clearly defined lines, less sharpness, than if his idea had decided 
on some other style or method of reproduction. While there is no 
monotony, there is a general uniform scheme of color running through 





THE PHARASEES AND HERODIANS TAKE COUNSEL AGAINST JESUS 


the whole series of works. They go together by a uniform scale of 
proportion, by a general similarity of color, just mentioned, and 
particularly by the unbroken thread of the sacred story felt as some- 
thing real which must be told, and in a manner that all may under- 
stand. To those who believe in the truth of the Lord’s Divine 
Humanity, these pictures come with stimulating force; to the doubt- 
ing, they may inspire a more active and real belief; to the scoffer and 
unbeliever, they cannot help but awaken a human interest in the story 
that has been told so many times before, but now in a new, fresh, 
modern way. The ethical and religious importance of this great col- 
lection must not be overlooked. There is no doubt among thinking 
people that the Gospel Story needs to be constantly told. Tissot 
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firmly and heartily believes in the Divinity of our Lord, a sentiment 
and conviction ali too rare in these days, and is moved by a desire to 
embody this belief in a tangible, ultimate, material form. He deals 
with what he believes to be “historic facts, and he inspires his pictures 
with this belief, expressed by an artistic and historic knowledge of 
customs, costumes, architecture and surroundings that leave nothing 
to be desired. The strength of his art resides first in his absolute be- 
lief in what he portrays, and then the consummate knowledge of 





MARY MAGDALENE AT FEET OF JESUS 


actual things that make it real. He is not striving to be picturesque, 
romantic, idealistic—he is simply and directly telling his story, which 
he believes in his heart to be true, in as straighforward and direct a 
manner as possible. And the result is, that in all these drawings and 
paintings we overlook the artist and are engrossed by the story. This 
is a very rare thing in modern art, for most of it is a display more of 
technique than of idea. Religion has always inspired the highest art, 
and it is self-evident here that the religious faith and enthusiasm of 
Tissot have carried him through ten years of toil to the artistic victory 
now seen here in Chicago for the first time. 

Tissot is a religious enthusiast, but his conversion came late in 
life, and after he had made a reputation as an artist in the usual lines. 
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When the time came for this great work, he entered into it, not young, 
untried, inefficient, but as a man in the fullness of his powers as an 
artist, strong in mind and body, and with an inspired mission to carry 
out. Surely what he has to say is worth the saying, and should find 
a response in every Christian believer. 

The fundamental belief of the Christian religion is the Divinity 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, and such a pictured narrative of His life 
must not only awaken interest, but, by the frankness and directness 
of its expressions, help to give clearer and more ultimate ideas of 
that life, on the rational belief of which so much of the Christian faith 
depends. 

It has met with a hearty appreciation wherever the collection has 
so far been exhibited, and the season here will be too short to accom- 
modate the crowds who will want to come, and more than once, to 
see and study the wonderful truth and fidelity shown by the artist in 
his series of illustrations of the Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

CHARLES FRANCIS BROWNE. 





THE CRUCIFIXION 


Note.—The drawings spoken of above form the basis of the magnificent art 
work which may be seen in the galleries. It is one of the most remarkable books of 
modern if not of any time. The illustrations are splendid reproductions of the 
originals by Tissot, and have been made, without thought of expense, by the famous 
Lemercier of Paris. 

Doubleday & McClure are introducing it in America, and through them only 
may copies be procured. 

The illustrations in this article are reproduced by courtesy of the American Art 
Association, and are copyrighted by J. Tissot. 











THE MUNICIPAL ART SOCIETY OF BALTIMORE 


It is an excellent thing for Baltimore that an organization on the 
lines of the Municipal Art Societies of Boston, New York, and Phila- 
delphia has been formed under promising circumstances in Baltimore. 
The meeting at the residence of Mr. Marburg brought together a 
notable gathering of the culture and distinction of Baltimore, and the 
proceedings showed that the society begins its existence with the real 
interest and coéperation of the strongest men of the city. That it 
will be assisted by the ladies in practical ways seems quite certain. 

The purposes of the new society were ‘admirably stated in the 
address of Mr. Marburg, who show ed the value of art as an element and 
inspiration in the life of acommunity. He did not overstate the truth 
when he said that ‘‘public art lends ‘dignity and nobility to the life of 
the citizen.”” It is an educational influence that works upon all classes 
and conditions. Che more beautiful we make the city the better we 
make it. The more artistic we make the people the higher the value 
of their products. 

Dr. Gilman contributed a very interesting and hopeful talk. He 
showed what cities of Baltimore’s class, and even cities much smaller, 
had done in Europe, and showed how possible it was for Baltimore to 
improve its appearance along all the lines of art and architecture. The 
great thing was to mold public opinion, and this society provides the 
means for the work. Certainly, it can count on the press, and it 
already has enlisted the other important influences, so that the labor 
should not be difficult. 

Mr. Noel Wyatt, one of the ablest architects, makes an excellent 
suggestion in recommending that a memorial should be erected to 
Severn Teackle Wallis, and doubtless this may be among the future 
undertakings of the society. Mr. Edgar G. Miller, a real lover of art, 
and one of the finest connoisseurs of "Baltimore, told what the Phila- 
delphia society has done, and said:he thought there are three thou- 
sand people in Baltimore who would be willing to pay five dollars a year 

each for the work of the society. This isa practical idea, and, if it can 
be carried out, it willassure an income for the organization, which income 
will be increased by larger sums from those who can afford to give 
more. Mr. Pennington, another leading architect, spoke very frankly 
against sky-scraping buildings, which are doing so much to destroy 
the artistic appearance of a city. Many regretted with him that more 
of these structures are going up. Practical suggestions by Judge 
Morris and others included the designation of degrees of membership, 
the advisability of a ladies’ auxiliary and the broadening of the char- 
ter, so that the society may accept gifts, and possibly establish a 
museum in which these treasures may be collected. 

Altogether, it was a most interesting and satisfactory meeting, and 
it will be sure to lead to valuable and permanent results for Balti- 
more.—Aaltimore American. 
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PORTRAIT OF CHAS. GRAFLY WORKING ON BUST OF MR. 
HUGH BRECKENRIDGE, ARTIST 


CHARLES GRAFLY SCULPTOR 


I wanted to know Mr. Grafly. In fact I told them there at the 
Pennsylvania Academy the other day that the chief inducement for 
making the long trip to Philadelphia was the prospect of meeting him 
and that brilliant painter-lady, Cecilia Beaux. 

Those things that Mr. Grafly has been sending to our autumn 
exhibitions for the last two or three years have been so interesting 
and so superbly modeled that I had mentally classified their makeras 

a ‘big man.”’ This was evidently the current opinion likewise at the 
academy where he teaches, but his associates seemed pleased to hear 
their estimate confirmed. 

He was out just then, but would probably be back soon, they said. 
They were mistaken about his being away, for I had just passed him 
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in the vestibule outside and felt sure that it was he. Oh, no! I 
never had seen a picture of him, nor heard any description, excepting 
the rather sketchy and indefinite one from an old comrade of his who 
had observed that he was ‘‘a good fellow.’”’ I merely recognized him 
from his work, and felt instinctively that he was a sculptor. We 
always know our “ kind.” 

Perhaps my greetings were over-effusive. 1 was thinking of the 
splendid backs of his figures in the group of last year, “ The Symbol 
of Life." His response was cordial, though a shade more cautious. 
He did not know my modeling. I had 
thought of this in advance, and consid- 
ered it on the whole a fortunate circum- 
stance. You see we are rather queer 
about such things. In measuring “ other 
folks”’ our standards are the conventional 
ones, and we are sane and reasonable 
enough; but when a brother artist is 
under consideration the question is, 
What can he do? and, How does he do 
it? I realize the absurdity of it, but it is 
a fact that we are weakly prone to esti- 
mate a man altogether from the stand- 
point of his ‘‘execution.” Unless we 
deliberately stop and adjust our moral 
‘specs ’’ we are likely to rank technique 
above either character or mental power. 
Good construction and ‘planes ” are the 
essential things; a surface well modeled 
SYMBOL OF LIFE. BRONZE a la boulette will hide a multitude of sins. 

However, this little confession is entirely 
irrelevant and appears here only for the good reason that it has just 
occurred to me. 

We were to serve upon the jury together, and a very pleasant time 
we had of it, assorting the sheep and the goats. The Pennsylvania 
Academy is one of the few institutions making any notable effort to 
encourage sculpture, and as a result its exhibit in that department is 
the most important in the country excepting the triennials of the 








National Sculpture Society. It was a great chance for getting 
acquainted, this jury work side by side, with the triumphs of all our 
brethren as our prey. A single word or gesture would often express 


a volume of admiration or the contrary, and in ten minutes | felt that 
I knew Mr. Grafly’s attitude toward contemporaneous art. 

It had not taken that long even to convince me of his strong 
personality, and that the things which he has exhibited are nothing 
in comparison with the works of which he is capable. In the rotunda 
there stood before me an evidence of his ambition in the form of a 
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figure of heroic size. ‘‘ The Vulture of War” is a magnificent frag- 
ment of a great group, one of those dreams which come to young 
artists, and which none but young artists ever have the courage to 
undertake. This group of War as planned by Mr. Grafly is to consist 
of four figures, how arranged I know not. I only know that it would 
be of great size and most impressive—the single figure gives assurance 
of this. It was born and 
brought to light in a little 
studio of the Rue Notre 
Dame des Champs, in 
Paris, during the winter of 
1895. Asked if he ex- 
pected to complete the 
group, the sturdy toiler 
replied, ‘Some time, 
when—you know when.” 

Oh yes, I know when— 
the same time when my 
great works are to be 
done—when we _ have 
money enough to trans- 
late our dreams into reali- 
ties. 

I am betraying no 
secret of the jury when | 
recall the fact that a little 
reduction of this figure 
mystified us all at the last 
exhibit of the National 
Sculpture Society. We 
could find no name on it, 
and many were the guesses 
as to its author. The fact 
is, there were very few 
sculptors in the land to 


whom we could attribute 
it—now I am growing in- THE VULTURE OF WAR. FRAGMENT 





discreet !—for the work 

was too strong, too masterly for any but the very greatest. Most 
of us were inclined to believe it a cast from some foreign sculpture, 
possibly of another century, though I remember hearing with pride 
the name of our own MacNeil coupled with it. 

In another hall of the academy stood that strange and impressive 
group, ‘‘ The Symbol of Life,’ which Mr. Grafly sent to our exhibition 
a year ago. I told him half jestingly that I could forgive the sym- 
bolism for the sake of the modeling. I could not fathom its meaning 
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very readily, so did not try; the modeling of those splendid bodies 
was a language more intelligible to me, and has given me a great 
amount of pleasure. I have never passed the group without walking 
around it, and around again, so big and masterly is its w orkmanship. 
I don't know w hy he made the splendid woman ‘larger than her com- 
panion; I don’t know why he gave her that ungraceful pose, except 
that they may keep step ; I don’t 
know what that thing in her hand 
means, the globe of ivory and the 
stalk of wheat, and I don’t want 
to know. I positively decline to 
hy my art with a guide book or 
“key,’”’ but I glory in the con- 
en Al of those two figures ; the 
bigness of handling; the gravity 
of the faces and dignity of car- 
riage; the hanging of the flesh 
upon the bones; the sinuous flow of 
the surface, so contrasting in the 
two; the power and the subtlety 
of modeling of all things essential, 
and the noble disregard of imperti- 
nent and importunate details. | 
delight in the very way in which 
the nails are not done. This is 
great work, and though I prefer for 
my part a more solid mass, a sug- 
gestion of the stone, rather than 
bronze treatment, I envy the man 
who made this little masterpiece. 
No less wonderful in its model- 
ing is the group of this year, ‘From 
Generation to Generation.” It is 
even more cut up in mass, but the 
figures in themselves are simple 
and in every way admirable. Again 
we can pardon the leaning toward 
symbolism ; it is but a faint flavor here, and we are rather glad to 
discover it, because it enables us to recognize the artist in his work. 
It is Mr. Grafly and no other. His personality reveals itself in these 
extraordinary groups. It is with real interest that we shall look 
forward now to his next year's envot. We may count securely upon 
some notable creation born of his brooding fancy and compelled 
into forms responsive by his wonderworking hand. 
I got him to tell me a little about himself. He was born in Phila- 
delphia, December 3, 1862. His parents were of Quaker extraction. 
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He attended public school in his native city until seventeen years of 
age, when he entered a stone-carving establishment in order to gain 
practical knowledge of the sculptor’s craft. He remained there for 
five years, repreducing in marble a number of figures. During this 
time he attended the art schools of the Spring Garden Institution. 
In 1884 Mr. Grafly was admitted to the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, where he studied modeling and painting under Thomas 
Eakins, and beguiled odd hours with anatomical research and practical 
dissections. 

In 1888 we find him in Paris, that Mecca of the modern art student, 
the place where all good sculptors go when they are alive. At first 
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DADALUS, BY CHARLES GRAFLY 


at Julien’s, where he was under the inspiring influence of Chapu in 
sculpture, and no less famous professors in drawing, he turned later 
to the ecole des Beaux Arts, remaining there until the spring of 1890. 
At the salon of that year he made his début with two heads, ‘* Dedalus’’ 
and “St. John.”” The ‘“ Dedalus,” which we reproduce, was after- 
ward exhibited in Philadelphia, awarded honorable mention by the 
Temple Trust Fund, purchased and cast in bronze by the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy, and placed in its permanent collection. 

A busy summer in this country was followed by a glad return to 
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Paris in the autumn. The harvest of the winter of 1890-91 was a life 
size nude female figure, ‘‘ Mauvais Présage,’’ which was accorded 
‘‘mention honorable’ in the salon of ’91. This figure is now in the 
possession of the Detroit Museum of Art. 

About this time Mr. Grafly received his call to the chair of sculp- 
ture in the Academy and also in Drexel Institute. By way of prepa- 
ration he visited the principal art centers and schools of Europe 
before returning to America. In 1893 his exhibit of the above 
works at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion won him a medal, and in 
1895 his admirable bust of his 
mother, modeled in 1892, brought 
him another from Atlanta. The 
same year gave him a _ second 
prize from the South, when Miss 
Francis Sekeles, of Corinth, Mis- 
sissippi, united her fortunes with 
his. The story of their first meet- 
ing in Paris is pretty, but they 
did not say that I could tell that. 
Another winter now in Paris, and 
the great “Vulture of War” is 
the result. Since that time Mr. 
Grafly has resided in Philadelphia, 
occupied with his teaching and 
the execution. of various commis- 
sions, not forgetting, however, 
the more important groups which 
were not commissions. His busts 
are notable achievements, every 
one of them. In some respects 
PORTRAIT OF that of his mother seems to me 
a eee a ee the greatest of them all, but the 

portraits of his wife and of Mrs. 
Ingersoll rank among the really fine sculptures of America. 

Mr. Grafly is engaged at present upon a colossal portrait of the 
late Admiral David D. Porter, U. S. N., which is to be placed on the 
Smith Memorial in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 

The independence and sturdiness of the young artist’s mind, as 
wellas a glimpse of his ideals, were brought out forcibly by a little 
incident which befell us as we traversed the corridors of the academy 
together. 

We came all at once upon a certain bust by one of our most 
eminent sculptors, a famous portrait of a great general. It is intensely 
alive, and the unexpected rencontre was like suddenly meeting a real 
man of powerful and impressive personality, face to face. I had seen 
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the bust some twelve years ago, and it was a pleasant surprise to find 
it here. I expressed my admiration, comparing the head with a lot 
of insipid copies from the antique ranged on either hand, which it 
dominated splendidly. 

‘““Yes,’’ said he, after a moment’s pause, “it’s great, but the worst 
of these has a quality which I admire, and which it lacks.” 

I have seldom ventured to criticise the master, but I felt and saw 
what the young artist meant. The “live” bust had gained its insist- 
ent vitality through a sacrifice of 
the surface charm which marks 
all great sculptural works of the 
past—of that quality which Olin 
Warner among American sculp- 
tors has best understood and illus- 
trated—the suavity and flow of 
forms without abruptness; the 
coating of atmosphere with which 
a skilled artist seems to envelop 
his work; yes, and which he 
kneads into the very substance of 
the unwilling marble. It might 
almost be called bas-relief treat- 
ment in the shadows, but that 
all forms remain strong and full 
in relief, like the much lauded 
preacher who “ often rose above 
his average, but never fell below 
it.” This ‘sense of the whole,’ 
and tender play of light and shade 
over a large mass, this refinement 
of transitions (that’s what I mean, PORTRAIT OF MY MOTHER 
though it is not any more intelli- 
gible) is quite lacking in the bust of the nervous, restless, old gen- 
eral. The handling is all ‘ staccato.” The chin is aggressive, the 
tight mouth defiant, the nose inquiring, the eye like an eagle’s; the 
beard is short and stubbey, the hair writhes and twists from very 
virility; the coat lapels are angular and stand out sharply; even 
the buttons seem proud of their relationship. Quite in harmony with 
these features is the play of vivid lights and shadows over its surface. 
They are restless and keen, abrupt to picturesqueness. If ever there 
were excuse for deserting the traditions of classic art, and italicizing 
a character, for punctuating with hammer strokes its personality, it 
was in the case of this intense, irrepressible, ‘driving’ nineteenth- 
century American. Praxiteles could not have done him. It is a 
great bust, but it is not Mr. Grafly’s idea of sculpture. 

That he consistently lives up to his own high standard is proven 
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by the remarkable works which we have been able to give with this 
paper. These busts would win respect in any exhibition in the world. 
There is no museum which would not welcome the two groups, those 
strange, perplexing fancies of his, which he silhouettes so strongly 
upon our memories that they cannot be put anny. 

‘‘ How can you afford to do such things?”’ said I. ‘‘ The models 
must cost a small fortune, and the bronze casting as much more. You 
have no orders for them—’”’ 

“Of course not; nobody wants that sort of athing. I doit to keep 
: my hand in and—because I must.”’ 

’ | have heard smaller men ex- 
cuse themselves for mediocre and 
slovenly work in the same words, 
but this was really refreshing, to 
hear a man acknowledge that 
work of this high order was done 
under stress of necessity. Happy 
fellow, thought I, to be obliged 
to do great things like these every 
year—I wish that I “ad to! 

Then came to my mind the 
words of a distinguished friend, 
a great artist, though still young, 
who had remarked to me but a 
few days before, ‘‘There are a 
hundred sculptors in New York 
City, two of them artists.” | 
thought at the time that I would 
have been more generous; there 
must be at least twice that many 
“righteous men’”’ among them, 
but the distinction which he had 
made impressed me very much. Happy this man of quiet Philadel- 
phia town; the commercial spirit has never gotten hold of him! 
His time is not spent in pulling wires for jobs, in figuring percentages 
with dishonest committeemen. He has no great shop with a lot of 
clever underlings to turn out work for him. He does not keep a man 
‘“‘on the road” as certain of our “successful” sculptors of the 
metropolis are said to do. It would not occur to him to make a 
plausible sketch-model to catch a committee, and then to economize 
on the final execution, giving mean results to disappointed clients, 
but making good profits for himself. 

To the true artist art is a sacred thing. Can you imagine St. 
Gaudens slighting a piece of work? When after years of study and 
best endeavor he puts forth to the world a new achievement, it means 
that it is of his best; he has done all that he knows how. He is will- 
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ing that it shall be counted in the final summation of his life’s work. 
So it is with Daniel French and Herbert Adams and George Barnard. 

Of the same stuff is Charles Grafly. Nothing would tempt him 
to neglect his work. It would be an impossibility for a man of his 
makeup. He knows what is right and so shall it be done. Whenan 
artist has taste and is in love with his daily task, and when his greatest 
horror is an art that is slouchy and dishonest, how can he go far astray ? 

This is the kind of artistic conscience that we need. Let’s see if 
we cannot get ours regulated and brought up to this standard. A 
little group of men like Mr. Grafly, a half-dozen sculptors or a half- 
dozen painters, consecrated to their art and united in purpose, could 
make our city famous the world over; even as has been done in 
Glasgow. It is coming—but I wander; I am writing about Charles 
Grafly, of P hiladelphia. Well, mark my words, that young man is 
destined to become a famous sculptor in a time when the title will not 
be so lightly bestowed as in the past. 

Yes, I am convinced that he isa “big man.” Lorapo Tarr. 





PORTRAIT RELIEF 
BY CHARLES GRAFLY 
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By William Nicholson, 


A FEW THOUGHTS ON WILLIAM NICHOLSON 


Ever since William Nicholson has come out with his great black 
splashes, his yellows, reds, and blues, I have been wondering whether 
he takes himself seriously, or w hether we are to. They are fascinat- 
ing and amusing, these pictures of cockney coachmen, fat maids and 
tall, lithe girls, but why does he paint them’, Has our curse of 


commercialism influenced him, or was it our fleeting barbaric love of 


color-splashes ? Nicholson, the man, is a puzzle to me; Nicholson, 
the painter, is intensely interesting. 

A painter, a true artist, to be great and to be faithful to his art, 
must individualize himself. This Mr. Nicholson has done—he has 
individualized himself—but has he been true to high art and has he 
followed nature ? Surely his pictures do not serve the end of beauty. 
There is a freshness about them we can hardly resist ; and, perhaps, 
too, the fascinating power of lines and spots explains the phenomenon 
of our interest in these savage color combinations. Take:his picture 
of the races: Far in the foreground are the jockeys. We see them 
straining to reach the goal, we see the horses’ heavy breathing and 
hear the sound of their regular hoof-beats. The space at the back of 
the picture is a black blot, with here and there a spot or two of dull, 
yellow gray ; but we can feel the swaying of the on-lookers, we can 
hear the shouts and see the waving ‘of handkerchiefs, the tossing of 
caps. There is no detail to the picture. We fancy the painter at 
work in coarse studio garb; his easel, some rough sticks ; his can- 
vas, yellow-brown manilla; in his hand a large paint brush, while at his 
side are great pots of the primary colors and a huge tank of black, 
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black paint. We wonder whether he isn’t an enlarged reproduction of 


his cabby with his yellow-ochre sideburns and double chin. And 


we see him dip his brush now into one pot, now into another ; here 


he puts a dab of color, here a blot of black, and we have the jockey. 
Isn't it the evident carelessness that satisfies us? If we really knew 
that he works away as faithfully at his daubs as the true artist at his 
masterpiece, we should have no patience with him. 

Yes, it is the closeness of his illusions—for they are illusions and 
not truths—that charms us. Again he has mistaken the end of art ; 
he isn’t trueto nature. No 
one would ever want to 
see his fisherwoman on 
the street, in her brown 
and black gown, gray and 
black bertha, her red- 
brown hands and _brick- 
red cheeks. Mr. Nichol- 
son is pervaded with the 
fever of impressionism, but 
has used it to a base, yet 
pleasure-giving end. Pick 
his figures to pieces, you 
have nothing but irregular 
blots ; throw yourself into 
the spirit of his work, let 
your imagination run riot 
in the maze of color and 
you are entertained for 
hours. a 

We can only speculate was an Artist ° 
on Mr. Nicholson and his 
idea ; we do not know any- 
thing in the abstract about him. It is a simply stated problem : 
Given the pictures, find the man and his end. Granted we have 
found the painter, let us turn to his object. We are fully convinced 
that he has mistaken a” end, provided he has taken his art seriously ; 
and this proviso we must accept. But let us not take him so. 
We are willing to pt up a few hours to nonsense in words ; and now, 
for the novelty of it, we give up a few hours to nonsense in color. 
It is an innocent and healthful habit of the mind, this recreation from 
seriousness, and perhaps we ought to thank Mr. Nicholson for making 
it possible for us so to enjoy ourselves. Still, to me, there always is 
a note of sadness in the life of a man who gives up his best thought 
and turns to something which satisfies only a transient mood. And 
it is that feeling which often mars my enjoyment of his work—that 
consciousness that, though the present, busy, thoughtless world laughs 
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with the painter, and praises 
him, in a decade, when ‘‘art for 
art's sake” may be the cry, he 
will no longer be thought of. 
It is a tragedy, this pleasure 
of the minute—a _ tragedy ot 
somebody’s life. It is all the 
sadder because somebody has 
been carried away by the tide 
of the moment and only too 
soon will realize the futility of 
his enthusiastic effort to please. 
Still that is only one side, and 
the side about which we can 
least afford to think. 

There is a spirit of bravado 
and happy comradeship in 
these pictures. You feel that 
you, too, might take the artist’s 
brush and paint such a crude 
of the effort required. An 


observant man, catering to present popularity, knows that to flatter 
mediocre talent is the surest road to success—success perhaps momen- 
tary and empty. Probably it is a fortunate thing for Mr. Nicholson's 
popularity that you hav en’t his brush and are still under the illusion 


of your own artistic quality. 


And popularity is a source of great 


inspiration to the painter; appreciation of the audience and cleverness 
of the artist react successfully upon one another. 

Yet I do mean to criticise Mr. Nicholson on his spirit. That were 
the truest measure of his use—to have the critics arrayed against him. 


We cannot criticise unless we 
understand, and understanding 
comes only with the test of 
time. But the spirit of curios- 
ity dominates me, as I think of 
color work to-day and Mr. 
Nicholson’s work in particular; 
not a spirit of idle inquisitive- 
ness, but a true, speculative, 
inquiring curiosity. I am “A 
patient for the judgment of 3 

decade or two, because I am 
not satisfied with laughing 
praise, which is often thought- 
less, or bitter, serious censure 
of a man’s effort to please and 
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of his utter disregard of established principles and connections. Mr. 
Nicholson has thrown aside every time-honored tradition, every 
homely by-road of painting, and has struck boldly forth into a world of 
chaotic color and lawless lines. Perhaps out of effective crudity, 
with precision and thought, can come an art, the bounds of which we 
cannot yet define ; but perhaps art in our material century is fast 
resolving itself into its original barbaric combinations of the primary 
colors, and with the death of the century may come the death of 
beautiful art. Epna Harris. 
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These illustrations are published by the courtesy of R. H. Russell, New York, 
who is Mr. Nicholson’s publisher in this country. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN, BY A. ST. GAUDENS 
LINCOLN PARK, CHICAGO 


REPRODUCED FROM LARGE PLATINOTYPE SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL-ROOM 


Decoration. Courtesy or W. Scott THurser, CHICAGO 


THE CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOL ART SOCIETY 


The Chicago Public School Art Society has been in existence 
nearly five years. It has supplied works of art (pictures and casts) 
from time to time to thirty-one schools. In placing these the society 
has given preference to the poorer districts of the city, where children 
are deprived of all natural beauty of surroundings and where the 
school stands as the representative of everything that is elevating and 
wholesome in their lives. 
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The influence of these works of historic interest and classic 
beauty has been felt by both teachers and pupils. One teacher whose 
walls had becn decorated by the society, said: ‘*‘ Now I must take 


down my Tribune pictures.” We have been gratified by the general 


disposition among the 
teachers to raise the stand- 
ard of their decorations as 
our works are placed in 
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their rooms. 

The educational and 
ethical influence upon the 
children is unquestioned. 
One principal asked that 
the Christ-Child be placed 
in her seventh grade, say- 


ing: ‘It is so needed 
there.’ Another begged 


for a Madonna to be hung 
in the room where the 
roughest boys were seated. 
It is the aim of the soci- 
ety to place at least one 
good picture or cast in 
every school room in the 
city. But with four thou- 
sand rooms it is plainly im- 
possible to accomplish this 
until ample funds are at our 
disposal. In some cases 
it has been thought best 
to furnish an ‘art room’”’ 
where several pictures and 
casts are hung with suitable 
surroundings, tinted walls, 
etc., and to which the chil- 
dren are taken by a teacher, 
who points out the beauties, 
and explains the meaning 
° . REPRODUCED FROM A PLATINOTYPE 
of each work. The halls Seincsenaia tay OE Gadiies Diiaiann Cini 
are sometimes used instead 
of recitation rooms in order that all may see the pictures. 





SIR GALAHAD, BY GEORGE F. WATTS 


The society loaned fifty pictures and casts to the vacation schools | 
held last summer. Their unusual excellence was noted by the many 
visitors and was in harmony with the character of the work under- 


taken in these schools. Two exhibitions were held during the year, 
one at the rooms of the Chicago Woman's Club, the other at the Art 
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Institute, during the meeting of the Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. <A reception held at the home of Mrs. John Buckingham, 
brought together many friends of the society. Addresses were made 
by Mrs. Judah, Miss Locke, Mr. Mack of Aurora, Professor Triggs 
and others. 

The magnitude of the work undertaken by this organization has 
been referred to. The annual membership fee of one dollar gives a 
small sum for general expenses and the purchase of pictures. Life 
members are admitted on the payment of twenty-five dollars. A 
club or a department of a club contributing fifty dollars is entitled to 
a representative on the executive board. The society has also 
arranged that any organization giving ten dollars shall be permitted 
to designate the school upon which such sum shall be expended. The 
impossibility of carrying on this work with any degree of success 
without liberal financial aid, must be clearly seen. It grows upon 
our hands, and becomes imperative, as school after school in our 
crowded districts begs us to send it something in the line of art. 
Teachers and principals are becoming alive to the necessity for 
attractive surroundings. One assistant grade teacher said that it was 
more important for her to have a copy of Sargent’s ‘‘ Prophets” in 
her school room than to have a winter cloak. 

The pictures are chosen with great care by women who recognize 
the inspiration of perfect beauty as a vital factor in education. 
Therefore they select the works (replicas) of the greatest artists, just 
as teachers give to their classes the masterpieces of literature. The 


picture that has a ‘‘story to tell” is usually the favorite. Among 
these are Watts’ “Sir Galahad,” the Shaw Memorial and the F itzroy 
prints. 


Through the influence of the society the walls of the school 
rooms are being tinted suitable shades as fast as they need renova- 
tion.—From the Society's Annual Report. 

The officers are, president, Mrs. John B. Sherwood, 530 W. Mon- 
roe Street; vice-president, Mrs. Henry W. Magee; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. Henry E. Southwell; corresponding secretary, Mrs. W. T. 
Hall, 3519 Calumet Avenue; treasurer, Mrs. John Buckingham 


MAA 
BOSTON LETTER 


There has been a succession of feasts for the eyes this month in 
the galleries, so there has been little time for general studio visiting. 
Some of the exhibitions would, from the names represented, be 
regarded as important, and all had something to make them inter- 
esting. There is an exhibit of European masters which is impressive 
in its list of names, though one can admire only with some reservations, 
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unless he is one of those happy souls who takes his opinions ready- 
made, and never approves or disapproves without a warrant that he is 
obeying the advice of the worthy Mr. Pickwick to “shout with the 
crowd.”’ It saves thought to do this way. 

In this collection there are many portraits, and the group by Sir 
Nathaniel Dance of George Gosden and his sisters attracts attention. 
One of the best in modeling and in flesh tones is that of Lady 
Spencer, by Lawrence. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds is 
represented by “A Boy 
Reading.” Most — or 
rather—many, of the 
famous portrait painters 
are to be found here. 
Van Dyck’s portrait of 
the Earl of Holland, a 
three - quarters length 
figure in armor, has 
many admirers. Among 
the works that attract 
are those of the Aus- 
trians, Charlemont and 
Jettel, Jongkind, Meis- 
sonier’s famous study of 
Napoleon’s white horse, 
and Vibert’s character- 
istic ‘‘ Le Cordon Bleu.” 

The loan exhibition 
of pictures by Claude 
Monet, which is now 
open at the St. Botolph 
Club, teaches how in 
the last few years the 
public has learned to 
admire where once it 
did not find any or DODGE MACKNIGHT 
scarcely any good thing. From a Puotocrara py G. E. Tixcues 
There are twenty-eight 
pictures to be seen, the three under the head ‘‘ Les Eaux Tremblantes,”’ 
being those which have caused most question and comment. 
Whether it is beautiful or not depends upon one’s ideals of beauty, 
and certainly one grows to see beauty in these paintings where once 
he found none. There is a charm in the “ Vetheuil on the Seine,”’ 
which makes it a favorite. The liking for Monet’s works is said to 
be an acquired taste, but he shows such sincerity that whether one 
likes it or not one must appreciate the aim of the artist. 
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The most important exhibition of the works of any American 
artist in the city this month is that of Dodge Macknight. He is quite 
as original in his use of color as any man who uses a brush, and he 
makes nature exceedingly beautiful. I think myself that she is rather 
more beautiful in some of his pictures than she is out of them, though 
I do not always recognize the likeness. His work grows better and 
his later pictures are free from some of the faults of the earlier, which 
made them less satisfactory. He uses his color so that it seems to 
express a joy in itself. 

There was a loan exhibit of Thaulow’s paintings; not so many, but 
showing his distinctive characteristics. Norway has reason to be 
proud of this son who is making its beauties known. His snow scenes 
seem to me to be superior to all others. The blue shadows on the 
snow have been criticised, but they are not contrary to nature. 

The Boston Society of Water Color Painters is holding an 
exhibition. There are one hundred and fifty pictures on view, which 
for variety and quality make the best display that the society has 
ever had. The pictures are well hung. 

Paul Helleu, the French etcher, has been seen in dry points and 


colored chalks, and his drawings are very striking and clever. They 
are full of life and grace. They were seen at the same time that 
Macknight’s and some bronzes by St. Gaudens were on view. The 


artist’s wife and child were the models for all the pictures, which, 
perhaps, gave them their special feeling. 

F. W. Fenety, the flower painter, has a collection of pictures in 
his studio that makes one feel as if stepping into summer. 

W. F. Macy has been devoting himself to a study of Cape Cod 
scenery, and brings out the picturesqueness of its long, low marshes 
and sand banks, with various atmospheric effects. Mr. Macy has 
chosen a field which has not been worked by others, and he brings 
out a subtle charm in the seemingly monotonous marshes and dunes. 

An exhibition in a modest way that was interesting was that of J. 
W. Spenceley. It was of book plates, old and new, and was instructive 
and artistic. There were first and second proofs and the finished work 
of etchings and engravings on copper, as well as the proofs. Mr. 
Spe nceley’ s work shows great delicacy. 

There is an interesting exhibit now open for those who enjoy 
seeing the work of those who are to be the artists of the future. It 
is the half year’s concourse at the Pape School, which numbers fifty- 
three most enthusiastic students. The display of drawings from life 


and costume is remarkably good. The first prize for a life drawing 


was won by Eliot Keen, who is a young student of much promise. 
The art student will want Arthur W. Dow’s book on composition, 

which is just out. Probably there is no one better qualified to treat 

subject ably than he. Dora M. MorreE Lt. 
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THE T SQUARE CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA, AND 
THE PURPOSE OF ITS RECENT EXHIBITION 


In reviewing the wide field of architectural effort for the closing 
year of this century, critics should take into account the recent exhi- 
bition of the T Square Club. Not, however, because the exhibition 
in itself differed materially from similar displays held by other clubs 

| in other cities, but because of its unique presentation and well-defined 
purpose. 

Although there is no country in the world where more independent 
thought and private initiative exists, and where more inventions and 
modern improvements have been evolved than in the United States ; 
yet for all this, there is great national weakness and affectation in the 
expression given to many. of the art products of our countrymen. 

In our wrchibncten: this is particularly evident. And, therefore, it 
is because of the recognition and frank avowal of this fact that the 
T Square Club exhibition was particularly noteworthy. 

| The architects of Philadeiphia, or at least some of them, having 
felt that the time has come for acknowledging that a really great 
architecture is not to be produced by looking only ina direction 
where nothing but routine and archi vology is to be gleaned for perma- 
nent benefit, began a quest for indigenous inspiration by holding a 
symposium, which is published in full in the catalogue of their 
exhibition. 

While the letters in answer to the following question :—‘t Do you 
as yet see any signs tending to indicate the development of an 
indigenous style of modern architecture in America ?’’—do not all 
agree, yet most of them, at least, show that each writer, from his own 
particular standpoint, yearns for a modern, if not distinctively 
American style. 

Since these letters are thoughtful reviews of the subject from many 
of the most eminent practicing architects of the United States, and 
from professors of architecture in our leading universities, who can 
tell what this initial effort may lead to ? 

Let us hope that it may lead toa feeling for a chord of common 
effort, which will be but the beginning of the serious and rational 
expression of our national life. 


ALA 
FIGURE DRAWING BY JOHN H. VANDERPOEL 





No influence for thorough academic drawing in the schools of the 
Art Institute of Chicago has been so potent as that of Mr. Vander- 
poel’s. Brought up in the school as a student, and having thoroughly 
trained himself in the ateliers of Paris, he has for years been an 
instructor in drawing and painting and a lecturer on the human figure 
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in his alma mater, which has now grown to be one of the largest 
schools of art in the world. 

THE Brush AND PENCIL is completing arrangements whereby the 
results of this life work of teaching and study may reach a still larger 
field. The drawings in this number are introduced as a sort of intro- 
duction to a systematic study of the human figure in all its manifold 
variations and details. 

The lectures by Mr. Vanderpoel are very popular with the student, 
and it is an inspiring sight to see the lecturer before his drawing board 
explaining by word and line the mysteries of construction to an audi- 
ence of from three hundred to four hundred eager students. 

Each installment of drawings ‘will be supplemented by descriptive 
text, so that when completed the reader will haye a splendid hand- 
book, fully illustrated from original drawings, of distinct and unique 
value. 

Nowhere else is this branch of drawing more thoroughly taught, 
and with text and illustration furnished by the artist, we hope to 
carry out a work, continuing for many months, which shall be not 
only of inestimable value to students, but a monument to the artist’s 
indefatigable energy and talent. 


MIA 





NOTES ON FIGURE DRAWING BY J. H. VAN- 
DERPOEL 


Before taking up the construction of the head as a whole the 
features may well be ani lyzed separately. The student, however, 
must realize that the knowledge of a part is only of value when it 
coexists with an appreciation of its relation to the entire structure 

The eye, or any part of the figure, no matter how well undeieboed, 
must be truly placed and partake ot the plane or planes in which it is 
contained. The eyeballs enveloped by the lids protrude partially 
from their bony orbits. The plane of this orbit slopes inward as it 
descends to the cheek bone, mz iking a decided angle to the plane of 
the forehead and the cheek. From this concavity the convex form 
of the eye with its enveloping lids presses outward, but never extends 
sufficiently to disturb the inward ~~ plane in which it is contained. 
( Note section of profile, plate I. Every part of the eye, open or 
closed, tends to the preservation a this plane. (Note profile, plate I.) 

The eyebrow overhangs the eye; the upper lid extends beyond the iris; 
the exposed portion of the iris -lopes inward; the upper portion is 
hidden by the lid. The lower lid, thinner than the upper, forms the 
base of the plane, and terminates upon the cheek. A form like a 
keystone facing slightly downward, connecting the forehead with the 
nose, separates the orbital planes. The eyebrows originate on either 
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side of this junction of brow and nose. Rising in part from underneath 
the frontal bone, it travels outward and slightly upward, diminishing 
in width until at the approach of the temple it turns upon the outside 
of the bone and follows the orbit until its growth ceases. Note with 
appreciation the difference in curvature between the upper and lower 
lids in the three-quarter and front views. The upper lid rises abruptly 
from the inner corner and sweeps with graceful curve to the outer, 
| while the lower lid starts with but a slight depression and makes a 
decided curve in its ascent to the upper lid, which overlaps it. The 
student should realize that the lids envelope a convex form, and must 
describe its curvature. (Note section lines in outline of front view, 
plate I.) J. H. VaNpDERPOEL. 


MAA 


MUSEUM, SCHOOL AND EXHIBITION NOTES 


A new incorporation has been recently formed, known as the 
Colorado Art Club Company, whose purpose it will be to promote art 
in the city of Denver. The capital stock is $50,000, with shares at $1 
each. The company will build a school of art in memory of Rev. 
Myron W. Reed, by issuing interest-bearing bonds. When completed, 
an art collection will be placed in the school. The founders and 
incorporators of the club are: W. W. Montelius, Luther M. Goddard, 
George E. Randolph, Charles Partridge Adams, Ida L. Gregory, Lilla 
B. Seavey and Ella Randall King. 

er 


The long looked for Museum and School of Art is soon to be a 
fact. Three different bequests are to be united. The Horace Ken- 
nedy fund, now in realty, will equal $500,000. The Kelley estate 
represents another large fund; the Hurlbert gift includes many 
fine paintings, and the entire property amounts to several hun- 
dred thousands of dollars; while the Huntington fund, consisting of 
Standard Oil securities, will increase the sum at the disposal of the 
several trustees or incorporators to about one million of dollars. The 
site in Wade Park has been already donated and is worth $100,000. 
The realization of all these plans will endow Cleveland with an art 
home for permanent and itinerant collections which will be a center 
of great usefulness and beauty. 


Colorado 
Denver 


Ohio 


Cleveland 
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The Paint and Clay Club, of Columbus, Ohio, has been organized 
a year. It is composed of all the professional male artists of the city, 
fifteen in number, and some associate members. 

Mr. John N. Piersche has been elected president, and Mr. Maurice 
S. Hague, secretary-treasurer. 


Columbus 
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The object of the society is to produce good art for the sake of 
art and for the education of the public. There are two free exhibi- 
tions held annually, and the success of the club is assured both by 
the large attendance and interest shown by the public. 


se 


The Nasby Art Galleries are now open in Toledo, Ohio, and are 
exhibiting paintings, engravings, etchings, and photographs. They 
are associated with M. Knoedler & Co., Paris and New York. Sey- 
mour E. Pond & Co. are in charge. 


ss 


The loan exhibition of John S. Sargent’s paintings, held from 
February 20 to March 13, in Copley Hall, under the auspices of the 
Boston Art Students’ Association, includes approximately fifty 
finished pictures, and at least seventy sketches and drawings, so that 
the total number of works will be about 120. The finished works 
are hung in Copley Hall, and the sketches and studies are 
hung in Allston Hall.” The opening reception was held on the even- 
ing of Monday, February 20, subscribers paying $10 each, and being 
entitled to season tickets. 

The eleventh annual exhibition of the work of the members of 
the Boston Camera Club will be held in their rooms through the 
month of April. All photographs entered will be submitted to a 
board of judges, who will make the following awards: First, for the 
photograph or exhibit having the most artistic merit ; second, for the 
best landscape (embracing any class of out-door views); third, for 
the best portrait ; fourth, for the best composition in which a figure 
is the most important element ; fifth, for such exhibit, in part or in 
whole, as the judges may deem worthy of an award. The exhibition 
committee is composed of Joseph Prince Loud, Charles Sprague and 
Thomas J. Babcock. 

The following pictures were bought by the fund of the Boston 
Art Club at their recent annual exhibition: “A Summer Landscape,’ 
by J. Alden Weir ; ‘* Evening, Delaware Bay,” by William H. Howe. 


et 


Mr. Harry Walters, the son of the late William T. Walters is 
opening his famous galleries during February, March, and April. 
Numerous additions are noticed. The well-known “Arab Fantasia,’ 
by Fortuny; ‘‘*The End of a Game of Cards,”’ by Meissonier, in his 
best manner; several English portraits; three water colors, by Rico; 
a religious subject by Bonifacio of the Venetian School, and a St. 
Cecilia, by Henry Peters Gray. 
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The latest gift to the Detroit Art Museum is a beautiful statue of 
a nude female figure called ‘‘Mauvais Présage,”’ the work of Charles 
Grafly of Philadelphia, an American sculptor. 

The ‘“Mauvais Présage’” was exhibited at the World’s Fair, Chi- 
cago, and received a medal. 

In a recent letter Mr. Grafly says: “I am pleased to think that 
the poor girl has at last settled down, and, after much wandering, 
found her pedestal in Detroit. I trust you will think kindly of her 
and that some day we may again havea reunion.’ 

The Detroit Art School announces an extension in its course of 
study. The new department, under the direction of John Watrous 
Case, is architecture. 

At the meeting of the trustees of the Detroit Museum of -“rt it 
was reported that in the last six months 60,167 persons had _ visited 
the institution. Director Griffith said that preparations were nearly 
completed for exhibiting a choice collection of coins. Resolutions 
were adopted on the death of Hiram Walker, one of the incorporators. 
Acknowledgments were sent to donors as follows: To Charles Grafly, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for an original plaster, ‘‘Mauvais Présage’; to R. 
Hinton Perry, New York, for a large painting, ‘Cain in the Wilder- 
ness”; to Deming Jarvis, Detroit, for two original paintings by 
George Catlin; to the Egyptian Exploration Society, London, Eng., 
for a collection of Egyptian antiquities found during the past year at 
Dendereh; to the officers at Omaha, for a diploma and bronze medal 
from the Trans-Mississippi Exposition, for services rendered the art 
department. 

During February Edwin H. Kiefer held an exhibition of his igi 
recently done abroad. It included landscapes, portraits, as well « 
subject pictures—two of them bearing salon numbers. They were 
well spoken of by the Detroit press. He expects to return soon to Paris. 


se 


The first annual exhibition of the Black and White Club, organ- 
ized in Brooklyn last June, was held in the Sculpture Society room at 
the Fine Arts Building, 215 West Fifty-seventh Street, Manhattan, 
for two weeks, beginning S Saturday evening, February 18. George H. 
McCord is president of the club, and Miss Alice M. Lovett, 246 Ful- 
ton Street, Brooklyn, is secretary. 
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Seventy-fourth annual exhibition will open Monday, April 3d; 
closes Saturday, May 13th. 

Exhibits received only on March 14thand 15th. Hours for recep- 
tion and delivery of pictures, 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 

Varnishing day, Thursday, March 30th, from 9 a.M. to 6 P.M. 
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The Art Association in January held an exhibition of local work 
in the gallery set aside for such uses in the Fisk Free Library build- 
ing. The Picayune says: ‘The art room is splendidly fitted up. The 
walls are of dark terra cotta, a rich neutral tint that brings out the 
best colors of the picture hung upcn it in charming contrast. City 
Librarian Beer, knowing the desire of the library management to 
encourage art exhibits by hi wing at the disposition of the artists a 
room sufficiently lighted, tempered, and equipped, gave much time 
and attention to the details necessary for its adaptation to art pur- 
poses, and the result is a success in every sense of the word. 


se 


The twelfth annual exhibition of works of Architecture and the 
allied fine arts will be held at the Art Institute, Chicago, under the 
auspices of the Chicago Architectural Club, from Tuesday, March 28, to 
Sunday, April 16, 1899. This exhibition of original works, not previ- 
ously shown in Chicago, will include architectural drawings and 
sketches in plan, elevation, section, detail and perspective in all 
renderings, projects for public and monumental work, interior decora- 
tions and furnishings (sketches and samples), architectural and 
decorative glass, mosaic and metal work, sculpture—architectural and 
decorative—-models, etc., landscape architecture. Last day for recep- 
tion of exhibits, Saturday, March 11, 5 p. m.; press view, Monday, 
March 27, 10 a. m. to 4 p. m.; opening reception, Tuesday, March 
28, 8 to 11 p. m.; public exhibition, Wednesday, March 29, to Sun- 
day, April 16, inclusive; hours, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., Sundays, | to 5 
p. m.; exhibits discharged Monday, April ; 

et Ss 

Mr. Leonard Ochtman, who is having classes at the Art Institute 
in landscape, will hold an exhibition of his paintings conjointly with 
the Society of Western Artists and the Chicago artists. 

se 


The Academy of the Fine Arts has just issued its ninety-first 
annual report for the year closing February 7, 1899. The report 
records the academy’s affairs in a prosperous condition. Mention is 
made of the additions to the art property of the institution as follows 

‘The Bather,” figure in bronze by Edmund Stewardson, pre- 
sented by Thomas Stewardson; ‘ The ’Cello Player,” oil painting 
by Thomas Eakens, purchased for the Temple collection from 
the sixty-sixth annual exhibition; ‘* Hot Milk,” oil painting by 
Elizabeth Bonsall, purchased from the sixty-sixth annual exhi- 
bition; ‘Roses,’ water-color by Margaret Lippincott, purchased 
from the sixty-sixth annual exhibition and presented by Dr. 
Francis W. Lewis; two figures in plaster by Paul Bartlett, pre- 
sented by the artist; portrait of Henry Toland, oil, by James C. 
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Sully, presented by Washington Stewart Toland; ‘Joan of Arc,” 
plaster, after the original marble, by Henri Michel Antonie Chapu, 
purchased by the academy; “ E cho,” plaster, original by Adrien 
Gaudez, purchased by the academy; “ Behind the Footlights,” oil, 
by Louis Kronberg, presented by Clarence H. Clark; sketch for por- 
trait of Pat Lyon, by John Nagle, presented by John Lambert, Jr.; 
“ The Puritan,” figure in plaster, original by Augustus St. Gaudens, 
purchased by the academy; Sophia Western, oil, by Charles R. Leslie, 
R. A., presented by Samuel P. Avery; ‘In the Garret,” oil, by 
Thomas P. Anshutz, purchased and presente J by students of the 
academy school; framed photographs of decorations from the Con- 
gressional Library at Washington, originals by Mr. B. Van Ingen, 
presented by the artist; decorated program for academy fellowship, 
water-color, by F. Maxfield Parrish, presented by the artist; easel of 
Thomas Sully, presented by John Lambert, Jr. 

The report also acknowledges certain loans and records some 
valuable additions to the library. 

The statistics concerning the exhibition of that year are also 
printed, and some interesting figures, showing that the attendance 
during the year was as follows: Paid admissions, cov ering only special 
exhibitions and the Thursday concerts, 12,814. The free admissions, 
excluding lectures, aggregated 67,036, making a total of 79,850. The 
attendance at lectures and other entertainments is estimated at 1 1,000, 
making a total of 90,850. 

By appropriation from City Councils the academy received during 
1897 $5,000, and an agreement was made at that time to grant each 
year fifteen scholarships to pupils of the public schools. 

The remainder of the report has to do with the condition of the 
schools, and contains also a balance sheet of some magnitude. 

The academy now has on its list of annual members the names of 
seventy-five persons.—-Philadelphia Enquirer. 


Three of the honors available for artists in the sixty-eighth annual 
exhibition of the Academy of the Fine Arts have been awarded as 
follows : The Walter Lippincott prize of $300 went to John W. Alex- 
ander for his picture entitled ‘* A Ray of Sunlight;’’ the two Temple 
gold medals to Joseph DeCamp for his picture entitled “* Woman 
Drying Her Hair,” and to Childe Hassam for his picture entitled 
‘Pont Royal, Paris.” The Mary Smith prize of $100 to Miss Carrol 
H. Beck for her picture entitled “Study.” Honorable mention to 
Miss Elinor Earl and Miss Janet Wheeler. 

The terms of the Walter Lippincott prize are that the picture 
receiving it shall be the best figure picture in the present exhibition 
which is eligible for purchase by the donor, Mr. Walter Lippincott. 
The picture awarded this prize is a notable work by the distinguished 
painter, John W. Alexander, representing a girl playing a violoncello 
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where the sun falls across her arms. It is of a rich brown tone and 
has a charm as well of subject as of execution. 

The Temple gold medals were founded by the bequest of the late 
Joseph E. Temple, and are given to the best two pictures painted in 
oil without regard to subject. Mr. DeCamp’s canvas represented a 
girl partly nude, with her back to the observer. It is rich in color 
and handsome in composition. Mr. DeCamp is a Boston artist of 
note. Mr. Hassam’s picture 1s one of his smaller things, but is distin- 
guished by his best qualities. 

The terms of the Mary Smith prize are that it shall be given to 
the best painting by a woman artist resident in Philadelphia. It was 
established by the late Russell Smith in memory of his daughter, a 
talented artist. The picture receiving the prize is a pastel showing 
the back of a seated girl. Miss Beck is a sister of Hon. James M. 
Beck, and is an able artist, formerly of the Academy schools.- 
Philadelphia Press. 
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The Philadelphia Art Club will issue etchings of the works pur- 
chased in 1896, 1897, and 1898 to subscribers to the purchasing fund. 
They are: ‘Procession, Bruges,” by Colin Campbell Cooper ; ‘‘ Near 
Sheffield, Mass.,” by H. Bolton Jones ; and * Drawn Work,” by 
James B. Sword. 

Eighth annual exhibition water colors and pastels. 

Lists must be sent to the Art Club not later than Saturday, 
March rith. 

Exhibits received only from Thursday, Marclr 16th, to Saturday, 
March 18th, inclusive. 

Exhibitors’ day, Saturday, March 25th, from 10 A.M. to 4 P.M., for 
exhibitors and members of the press. 

Private view for exhibitors and members of the Club, Saturday, 
March 25th, from 8 p.m. until 10:30 P.M. 

Exhibition opens Monday, March 27th; closes Sunday, April 2 

Gold medal will be awarded for the best work in water color. 





From Painting by E. A. Burbank, loaned from Collection of Mr. E. E. Ayer, Chicago 


Si-We-Ka is a Pueblo Indian squaw. ‘The jar on her head is made by the Pueblo Indians, out of 

nd it is their mode of carry They are so expert at this, that it is no uncommon sight 

a lot of little Pueblo girls playing with these jars balanced on their heads without spilling any 

and not touching them with their hands, The Santa Railroad passes through Laguna, New 

Mexico, where Si-We-Ka lives, and she makes quite a little money by selling to passengers on the cars 
different articles the Pueblos make. 
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FROM A PEN AND INK DRAWING, BY M. BOUTET DE MONVEL 


M. Maurice Boutet de Monvel, whose exhibition is now in Boston, 
will return to Chicago in March to finish commissions already begun 
during his previous visit. M. de Monvel’s charming personality and 
interesting art have made for him many friends in Chicago, and he 
will be obliged to return incognito if he expects to produce much in 
portrait painting. 

er 


An exhibition of the work of Frederick A. Bridgman was held 
in the galleries of Boussod, Valadon & Co., during February. Mr. 
Bridgman brought over from Paris a number of his pictures shown 
in the Salon and elsewhere, together with some not previously 
exhibited, to the number of fifty canvases or more. Mr. Bridgman 
will be represented st the coming Architectural League exhibition 
with some designs for mural decorations. 
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The peculiar decorative treat- 
ment of cut paper in poster fashion 
by Gardner C. Teale at Ander- 
son's, Chicago, has commanded 
much attention and interest. They 
are still to be seen there. 
se 
What Jean de Reszke says of 
students of singing applies 
equally well to those in the other 
fields of art: ‘I find in America 
a great anxiety to learn. Students 
everywhere, in fact, are too eager 
to know it all immediately. But 
it takes at least fifteen years to 
make a beginning in art. The 
road to art is long, and one never 
quite reaches the goal. Patience 
is necessary and devotion, and it 
“anes se come is hard to be patient when you are 
CUT PAPER POSTER, BY GARDNER C. TEALE young, and particularly w hen you 
are poor.’ 
rr 
If it were not for the unhappy feeling that all of the oil portraits 
were “ knocked off’’ in a forenoon, Zorn’s exhibition at the Keppel 
galleries would have been the most enjoyable artistic event of the 
month, excepting, of course, the Clarke collection, which has been 
mentioned elsewhere. But, unfortunately, that feeling did prevail, for 
in none of the four men portray ed was there that little something 
which made his ‘“‘ Miss Hildreth,” and the “ Cigarette Girl ’’ so satisfy- 
ing. They were excellent; yes, but it was technical excellence. 
The etchings, however, were beyond criticism. Many of them have 
been seen before —the ‘“‘ Toast,” ‘Mlle. X.”, “The Artist and His 
Wife,” and the ‘ Paris Omnibus’’—but there are many new plates 
and among them his best, ‘‘ Ernest Renan,” which is considered by 
many a masterpiece. Of the others, the ‘‘ Mother and Child Bath- 
ing,” ‘Effet du Nuit,” and a tiny “Interior of a Brewery” are 
particularly charming. 





°F 

Two very interesting exhibitions of paintings by Claude Monet 
have been held within the month ; the first at the Lotos Club and the 
other at the Union League. 

There were twenty at the Lotos Club, including two of the famous 
“Haystacks.” A fulsome little booklet of appreciation accompanied 
the cards of admission and precluded any adverse criticism. The 
public was told to admire, and it would have been impolite not to do so. 
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The showing at the Union League Club a few days later contained 
thirteen Monets, besides two sculptures of Rodin and eight half-length 
figures by Paul Albert Besnard. The most interesting work was 
Rodin’s “ Eve in Despair,” a delicately modeled little figure with its 
head crouched forward in its arms. 

Most of the Besnards, it was told, were done hurriedly and under 
the compulsion of a contract. They certainly looked it. 

Of the great French impressionist, nothing may be said. Monex 
is Monet, and if you like him it is well. If you do not, but declare, 
as a local critic did, that ‘‘ Monet stops just where the real difficulty 
of picture making begins,’’ it really makes no difference at all, for 
Monet is quietly and joyfully painting in Giv erney and doesn't care. 

A few days ago a small boy put his head up to the office window 
of one of the art schools and timidly asked : “* Do you want a model ? 
The Curator’s eagle eye discovered the small boy to be of the 
genteel-shabby sort; very clean and well brushed and carefully 
patched, and with a boot-black’s box as immaculate as himself. 

‘‘ Have you ever posed ?”’ said the Curator. 

‘“O, yes sir. I’ve posed to Mr. J. G. Brown,” said the boy, shyly. 
And he didn’t get the job. 


se 





Rear-Admiral Dewey, in a letter dated Manila, P. I1., December 
26, 1898, acknowledged with thanks the receipt of Brush and Pencil. 
The seal of the famous Olympia is here reproduced, as is also the 
autograph of the hero of Manila. 


5 ad 
W. Scott Thurber, of this city, attended the Clark sale in New 
York, but only secured one picture from that collection, ‘‘ Moonrise, 
Foxhills, Staten Island,” by F. W. Kost. The majority of the pictures 
went to large private collections and to prominent art galleries, ee 
Carnegie Art Gallery of Pittsburg, the Corcoran Art Gallery o 
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Washington, and the Metropolitan Museum of Fine Arts being large 
purchasers. Mr. Thurber also brought home with him some fine 
canvases by Joseph Israels, Adolph Schreyer, Charles Jacque, Jules 
Dupré, and others. 

se Ss 


At Thurber’s, Chicago, Paul de Longpré is holding his annual 
exhibition of water colors of flowers, for which he is famous. His 


WINTER AFTERNOON, BY SVEND SVENDSEN 


collection includes thirty-seven numbers. This exhibition will be 
followed by one by Svend Svendsen, of Chicago, whose snow scenes 
are well known and admired. It will open March 13th for two weeks. 


ez 


Mr. W. A. Reaser, whose pictures are on exhibition at Anderson's 
Art Galleries, is a native of Ohio. In his youth he removed to San 
Francisco, where later he became widely known as a lecturer on con- 
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temporary art. Mr. Reaser spent seven years in E “urope, mostly in 
London, Paris, and Holland. He made his first showing in New York 
at the spring exhibition of the Academy of Design, 1897, where his 
‘Mother and Daughter ” obtained the first Hallgarten prize. 


et 


SCENES FROM THE LiFe or BuDpHA.—The Open Court Publishing 
Co., Chicago. An example of modern Japanese art, being repro- 
ductions of paintings by Kuchu Yamada, professor in the Imperial 
Art Institute at Tokio. 

These paintings, the originals being on silk, are intended as 
illustrations for the Gospel of Buddha by Paul Carus which is a con- 
densation of the voluminous and tediously repetitious form in which 
they have hitherto existed. 

The drawings are essentially Japanese in character, although the 
scenes which they depict are Indian, and the lack of perspective, 
which is apologetically alluded to in the preface, is far less offensive 
than in most Japanese drawings. 

It is a fact, nevertheless, that the Japanese are masters of perspec- 
tive when they care to subject their art to its dictates; this is shown 
by means of their art, both ancient and recent, but they have the 
conviction and ability to subjugate the deniands of perspective to the 
greater re¢ juirements of subject when they will. The color plates, of 
which there are eight, are by the new three-color photographic process, 
and are wonderfully accurate reproductions of the originals, the 
texture of the fabric being brought out, and the colors are true. 
An attractive cover design is from the hands of Mr. Frederick W. 
Gookin, the adaptation of the figure of Buddha from an old print 
being particularly effective. 

Sixty-eight paintings, collected during the past twenty years by 
Walter Richmond of Providence, R. I., were sold at Chickering Hall, 
New York, recently, for $89,550. Some good prices were obtained, 
and the bidding for certain numbers on the catalogue was strong. The 
total proceeds of the sale amounted to not much more than half of 
what Mr. Richmond had paid for his collection. Fortuny’s “Arab 
Fantasia,” from the Albert Spencer collection, brought the highest 
price of the night, $7,700. A. Blumenstiel bought the Corot, ‘The 
Dawn of Day,” for $5,000. Diaz’s “Autumn in the Forest of Fon- 
tainebleau” went at $7, 600. Among the paintings that brought above 
$1,000 was Albert Bierstadt’s ‘‘Western Kansas,’’ Rosa Bonheur’s 
“The Chief,’ Corot’s ‘‘Bayou of the Seine,” and Millet’s ‘The Sower.” 


se 


The Ohio centennial commission has offered a premium of $250 
for a design to be used as a “trade mark”’ for the centennial to be 
held in Toledo in the year 1902. The centennial is to be held for the 
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SKETCHES MADE AT THE ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE BALL, BY FRANK HOLME 








SKETCHES MADE AT THE ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE BALL, BY FRANK HOLME 
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purpose of commemorating the important historic deeds performed in 
the settlement of the State of Ohio, showing the great progress along 
financial, industrial, commercial and educational lines since the ad- 
mission of the State into the Union. All designs are to be made in 
black, and not to exceed eight inches in height. All designs shall be 
filed with the secretary on or before the first day of May, 1899. 


se 


A club has recently been started in London to which all ladies 
who have worked in Paris studios are eligible as members. It is pro- 
posed to hold four exhibitions each year, to include oil, water colors, 
pastel and black and white. The initiation fee is fifteen shillings, annual 
dues for non-resident members one guinea, and for London members, 
two guineas. Non-resident me -mbers. besides exhibiting, may consider 
the club rooms a permanent London address from which letters can 
be forwarded, and where the addresses of all members will be kept. 
There will be club rooms and studios to which non-resident members, 
by paying the additional fee, will have all privileges. It is hoped that 
in a short time lodgings may be had in connection with the club. A 
meeting will be held in London on the 25th of next March, at which 
arrangements will be made for an exhibition to beheld in May. All 
Americans wishing to exhibit will kindly send names with dues, before 
weg date, to Miss Maud D. Hurst, Horsham Park, Sussex , England; 

, Miss Alice Hay, New Castle, Delaware. 


The Foreign Photograph Company has removed to 175 Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago, and is constantly receiving new importations from 
all the leading European collections. Matilda V anderpoel is secretary. 


et 


The Art Committee Suggests—I. To the State Federations: (a) 
The election of a committee who shall foster the study in the clubs 
of the arts and crafts, especially domestic architecture and decoration. 
The State committee to collect books on art and photographs of mas- 
terpieces, to be circulated among the clubs in towns remote from art 
galleries and libraries. (6) The arrangement of an exhibition at the 
regular meetings, where meritorious work by American artists and 
craftsmen may be displayed. (c) The establishment of lecture courses 
on art subjects. 

II. To City Clubs: In cities where exhibitions of works by 
American artists are held: (a) The annual purchase of one or more 
works of art, to be selected by a vote of club members. (4) The 
appointment of committees to visit studios of local artists and to report 
events in the art world. In cities where no regular exhibitions are 
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held: The codperation of clubs in establishing exhibitions where 
local artists and craftsmen may be represented. 

III. To Country Clubs—(a) The circulating of art magazines. 
(6) The encouragement and development, especially in members liv- 
ing in isolated places,:of embroidery, rug and linen weaving, lace 
making, metal work and carving; the circulation among them of 
manuals of instruction. 

IV. To All Clubs—(a@) The study of the history of art in csn- 
nection with other matters of contemporaneous human interest. (6) 
The encouragement and elevation of inherited art industries, such as 
the rug and basket weaving of the aborigines. (c) The decoration of 
schoolrooms by works of art. (d@) The placing on municipal boards 
of artists and architects, to influence decision on the artistic merit of 
plans for proposed public buildings and monuments. (¢) The system- 
atic disapproval of the de facement of natural scenery by advertise- 
ments, and combined action against purchasing wares advertised in 
this offensive manner. (/) The urgent necessity of cultivating the 
ability to buy correctly, bya concbel and sy stematic selection of arti- 
cles which shall be of good design and harmonious in color. 

The art committee will be pleased to correspond with any member 
of the Federation in regard to art work. 

The officers are Mrs. Herman J. Hall, chairman, 5545 Washington 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. E. M. Scott, 142 E. Eighteenth Street, 
New York City, N. Y.; Miss Mary Nicholena McCord, 164 John 
Street, Bridgeport, Conn.; and Mrs. A. H. Brockway, 13 Greene 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., Art Committee. 


et Ss 


The late William Picknell’s last salon picture has recently been 
purchased by the French government from the Luxembourg Gallery. 


se 
The following officers have been elected to serve on the Board of 
Trustees of the Fairmount Park Art Association for the ensuing year : 
President, John H. Converse ; vice-presidents, Joel J. Baily, Frank 
Thomson, Charles C. Harrison, and William M. Justice ; treasurer, 
James W. Paul, Jr.; secretary, Charles H. Howell ; counselor, James 
M. Beck. 
et 


Mr. Edgar Cameron, in the art columns of the Chicago Sunday 
Tribune, February 12, has the following to say on American collections: 

“The National Academy of Design includes in its plans for a new 
building a gallery which will afford a ‘comprehensive survey of Ameri- 
can art from its beginning. 

“It is gratifying to every one interested in American art to see 
that the necessity of such collections is beginning to be felt. Men- 
tion has been frequently made of the fact that while in the museums 
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of this and other large cities there are occasional examples of the 
work of American artists, there is nowhere to be found a comprehen- 
sive collection of our national art, either contemporaneous or 
retrospective. 

“The fact that art is still young in America would render the 
accumulation of such a collection much more facile than in most 
countries. The formation of a national school of art may be said to be 
beginning at the present time, and the securing of works which mark 4 
this epoch and show the elements which enter into the foundation of 
it may be more readily secured now than in the future, when there 
will be a demand for them from many museums, and their value con- 
sequently greatly augmented. ‘ 

“The Clark sale in New York this week will undoubtedly show a 
marked advance in the prices of the works of such men as Wyant, 

Inness, Martin, and of some others who are living to-day. 

“It is in the province of museums to preserve and to instruct, and ) 
they should contain more than an indiscriminate collection of foreign 
art. It is well that enough foreign art should be shown to give an 
idea of its history and of present movement, but there is no reason 
that our native art should be excluded. The increased respect with 
which the work of American art would be regarded both at home and 
abroad, if it received the recognition it deserves from our museums, 
should be in itself sufficient reason for bestowing it.” 

se Se 

The Public School Art League, Boston, is doing an excellent work 
in putting replicas of good art before the children in the school. 
Perhaps the next generation will be less Philistine than the present 
stock-dealing and pork-packing one. At least, it is hoped so. Foster 
Brothers have just done three large replicas of pictures to be used in 
this work. Two are by Mauve and one by Schreyer. They are the 
best reproductions | have ever seen. The very technical handling is 

apparent. They are strong and stirring —William Albert Nichols in 
Boston Gazette. 
se Ss 

The Krayle workshop has been opened for the purpose of affording 
artists the opportunity to carry out designs in various handicraft work. 
Special designs for screens, cabinets, and chairs; lamps, porti¢res, and 
curtains; w rought silver buckles, clasps, and pins. The Krayle Com- 
pany is pre pared to execute commissions. Orders by subscription are 
solicited. Said subscriptions to be payable in monthly installments 
for which receipts are given by the treasurer. The subscriber is 
entitled to order or select articles made by the company to the amount 
of his subscription. Further information may be obtained at 849 
Marshall Field Building. The Krayle Company is composed of the 
following: Julia M. Bracken, Christia M. Reade, Elizabeth Krysher, 
Carl Linden, Ida J. Burgess; Hervey White, treasurer, 17 Tree Studio 
Building, State and Ohio Streets, Chic: ago, Illinois. 
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THE EDITOR 


There has been a good deal of talk lately concerning the clause 
in the tariff bill limiting to five years free entry of works of American 
artists living abroad. It has been repealed, for Se cretary Gage raled 
that so long as an American artist does not renounce his allegiance 
to the flag, his work may be entered free of duty. 

It is a very generous and liberal reading indeed that will include 
under such paternal protection an artist who makes an indefinite 
residence abroad, who is American by chance of birth rather than by a 
deep-seated loyalty to his flag and a love of country sufficient to make 
him live at home and fight for American art. Neither in sentiment 
nor in the character of his work is he American, and five years is 
certainly a very fair interpretation of temporary residence abroad for 
purposes of study. 

No adult studies for more than five years without producing things 
for sale, which classifies him at once as a professional. 

Shall we look upon these foreign-Americans as infant industries, 
and protect them as such? Or shall the Government have some thought 
of the men at home who suffer from the foolish, pedantic, and alto- 
gether un-American idea which the wealthy hold that purchases must 
be made abroad? The American artists live abroad not for study, 
but for revenue, and make possible the condition of things just 
mentioned. 

American art-——art that is inspired in America, produced by 
Americans, for Americans, is not being developed nor advanced. 

Protect the student by every possible means, and then protect the 
artist by making him come home and carry out the principles and 
technique of the art he has learned as a student. Otherwise we must 
coin a new word, for American he is not. 

One who is in intimate touch with American art can see that these 
same artists who besought Congress for an extension of the five-year 
clause are surely losing time, and are not improving as they should 
by extended residence abroad. They may be getting the egg, but 
they are surely killing the goose. Current exhibitions are constantly 
showing that virility and freshness are being produc ed at home and not 
abroad. It would be absurd to say that this i is universally so, but so 
conspicuous is it that it has been remarked by many. 

Painters and sculptors, come home if you wish protection for your- 
selves and your art! American art. will only be produced under 
American skies, and it is injustice to use the same honored title for 
both those who are living abroad, and the faithful ones who are mis- 
sionaries of art at home. 
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The reception tendered M. Maurice Boutet de Monvel in January 
by the artists of the Fine Arts Building, Chicago, was a complete 
success. Over a thousand guests were present, representing much 
that was best in society and art. There was music, the halls and 
studios were thrown open and decorated in green, while a fine collation 
was served in the Auditorium, which is connected with the Fine Arts 
building by a handsome passage-way. While showing, in this recep- 
tion, their respect for M. de Monvel and his personal art, the artists 
also wished to express, through him, to his city and nation, the feel- 
ings of gratitude and admiration they entertained for France and 
French art. The occasion was brilliant, and will remain one of the 
conspicuous social and artistic events of the season. It marks the 
beginning of a series of annual functions, the pleasure and utility of 
which, in bringing the cultivated into closer connection with the } 
artistic element, cannot help but be important and far-reaching. The | 
arrangement of halls and studios thrown one into the other could not 
be improved, and Chicago may congratulate herself on having the . 
most unique and attractive artists’ quarters to be found anywhere. 
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Durand-Ruel recently sold a painting by Rembrandt, ‘‘ David and 

Saul,” to the Dutch gov ernment for $40,000. It was sold, it is said, 
in The Hague in 1747, for $21.60. This picture has remained the 
same while its value has changed, proving that the value or price of 
a work of art is what it will bring in the market. Fashion as well as 
appreciation has a good deal to say about the price of a thing which 
varies as the fashion changes, while true appreciation, once attached 
to a work of art, tends to steadily increase its price. It is commer- 
cially true that a painting has no value until some one likes it, and 
likes it enough to wish to possess it. 
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